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ISHilliam  Caxton. 


Ince  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  of  Margate,  publifhed,  fo  long  ago  as  1737, 
"  The  Life  of  Mayfter  Wyllyam  Caxton,"  hardly  a  new  fadt,  fcarcely  a 
frefh  incident,  affe6ling  the  biography  of  our  firft  printer  has  been 
recorded  ;  and  to  that  work  all  fubfequent  biographers  of  Caxton  owe 
their  material.  The  incomparable  monograph  of  Mr.  William  Blades  has,  how- 
ever, rendered  the  fubje<5l  capable  of  being  fatisfaftorily  ftudied.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expe6l,  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  Van  Praet  and  others,  that  in  the 
archives  of  Bruges  there  will  one  day  be  found  interefting  particulars  concerning 
thofe  who  worked  with  Colard  Mansion,  and  we  may  hope  that  among  the 
particulars  yet  to  be  difcovered,  many  new  faSls  relating  to  "  The  chief  Englifh- 
man  at  Bruges  "  will  not  be  wantinsf. 


&^ 


In  the  fifteenth  century  the  citizens  of  London  difregarded  the  legal 
majority  of  man,  and  the  indenture  of  an  apprentice  was  always  fo  drawn  that  the 
civic  majority  was  not  attained  until  the  completion  of  the  twenty-fourth  year. 
We  find  in  the  vellum  folio  of  the  Mercers'  Company  [the  entries  extending  from 
1344  to  1464]  that  Caxton  was  entered  apprentice  to  Robert  Large  in  1438  as 
appears  by  the  following  under  that  date  : — 

It.  John  large,  ^  les  appntices  de  •■■■^ 

It.  Willm  Caxfton  J    Robert  Large 

Ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years  was  no  iincommon  term  of  apprenticefhip  at  this 
time.  Reckoning,  however,  the  term  of  Caxton's  fervitude  at  the  minimum  of 
feven  years,  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  feventeen  years  old  at  the  date  of 
entry,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  born  before  142 1.  The  date  of  Caxton's 
birth  being  thus  approximately  fet  down,  we  have  his  own  ftatement  that  he 
was  born  in  "  Kent  in  the  Weeld,"  though  topographers  are  not  agreed  in  what 
part  of  the  "  garden  of  England  "  the  Weald  is  to  be  found. 
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Ai  Bruges. 

Caxton's  mafter',  Sir  Robert  Large,  "who  dwelled  in  Lothbury,"  and 
"  whofe  houfe  ftandeth  in  two  pariflies,  S'  Margaret's  and  S'  Olive's,"  became 
Lord  Mayor  in  1439,  and  at  his  death,  in  1441,  bequeathed  to  his  apprentice,  who 
had  ferved  him  but  three  years,  a  legacy  of  twenty  marks  (a  fum  equal  to  about 
150/.  of  the  prefent  value  of  money).  A  year  after  Sir  Robert's  death,  Caxton 
went  abroad,  ftill  an  apprentice,  to  ferve  the  remainder  of  his  term  in  Flanders 
—  probably  to  conclude  bufmefs  engaged  in  by  his  late  mafler,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  richefl  and  moft  powerful  merchants  in  the  city  of  London.  It  fliould  be 
remembered  that  Bruges,  like  Florence  and  Venice,  was  far  in  advance  of  London 
as  a  commercial  centre  in  Caxton's  time,  and  at  that  city  the  Englifli  merchants 
found  their  mart  for  the  large  confignments  of  wool,  then  our  chief  produft,  and 
the  Mercers'  foreign  trade  far  exceeded  that  of  all  the  other  Companies.  Caxton 
took  up  his  refidence  in  the  "  Domus  Anglorum,"  a  femi-fortified  flru6lure, 
ere6led  to  guard  the  foreigner  againft  any  turbulent  outbreak  of  the  populace, 
whofe  ignorant  jealoufy  eafily  imagined  that  the  foreign  merchants  were  ruining 
their  nation  —  and  he  dwelled  in  the  Burgundian  Capital,  faving  rare  vifits  firfl  to 
London  and  then  to  Ghent  and  Cologne,  for  thirty-five  years. 

Having  worked  out  the  three  or  four  remaining  years  of  his  apprenticefhip, 
Caxton  was  foon  in  bufmefs  on  his  own  account,  and  fo  profperoufly,  that  in  1450 
he  was  accepted  as  fecurity  for  one  John  Granton,  a  merchant  of  the  Wool-flaplers, 
who  had  their  Staple  of  Wools  at  Calais,  in  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds,  which  fum  may  be  eftimated  at  ten  times  its  prefent  value.  By  an  entry 
in  the  before-mentioned  folio  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  we  fee  that  Caxton  was 
admitted  to  their  livery  in  1453  ;  but  for  which  glimpfe,  we  lofe  fight  of  him  for 
ten  years  —  during  which  time,  however,  he  muft  have  continued  to  be  fuccefsful, 
for  in  1463  he  became  Governor  of  "The  Englifh  Nation"  at  Bruges.  This 
Affociation  enjoyed  great  privileges  —  granted  by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  Mercers'  appear  to  have  originated  the  guild,  which  was  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  under  another  name,  with  leave  for  other 
great  Companies  to  fhare  in  the  memberfhip.  In  the  following  year  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  iffued  a  Commiffion  and  appointed  Sir  Richard  Whitehill 
from  his  Court,  and  William  Caxton,  "  a  moft  fit  perfon,"  to  be  his  ambaffadors 
and  deputies  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  "  for  the  purpofe  of  confirming  an  exifting 


Ai  Cologne. 

treaty  of  commerce,  [which  had  been  in  force  for  a  long  time,  but  would  expire 
in  1465]  or,  if  neceffary,  for  making  a  new  one."  Thefe  negotiations  were 
unfuccefsful,  and  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  inter- 
rupted, and  not  reftored  until  the  acceffion  in  1467  of  Charles  the  Rafli,  who 
wedded,  in  the  following  year,  Margaret,  fifter  of  the  Englifli  King.  The 
marriage  was  folemnized  at  Bruges  with  great  rejoicings,  of  which  an  account 
by  an  eye-witnefs  may  be  found  in  the  Pafton  Letters. 

Caxton  retained  his  port  as  Governor  of  The  Englifh  Nation  to  1469  — 
but  about  this  time  fome  reverfe  of  fortune  apparently  befell  him.  A  Judgment, 
dated  May  12,  1469,  fets  forth  a  difpute  between  an  Englidiman  and  a  French- 
man who  agree  to  abide  by  the  decifion  of  William  Caxton  and  Thomas  Perrot 
as  arbitrators  and  common  friends  —  but  Caxton  being  obliofed  to  leave  Bruges 
for  fome  caufe  not  mentioned  in  the  document,  a  full  court  of  merchants  was 
fummoned,  and  the  judgment  declared  in  the  names  of  the  arbitrators.  From 
Bruges,  Caxton  went  to  Ghent,  and  afterwards  to  Cologne ;  he  was  probably  in 
the  train  of  Edward  IV.,  when  that  monarch  was  feeking  refuge  from  the  machi- 
nations of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick.  But  it  is  idle  to  fpeculate  as  to  what  may 
have  been,  which  is  always  the  greateft  barrier  to  our  obferving  what  is.  It  is 
certain  that  Caxton  received  fome  appointment  in  the  Court  of  the  Englifh  wife 
of  Charles,  and  became  a  favourite  with  the  noble  lady.  In  converfation,  the 
Duchefs  elicited  from  him  an  acknowledgement  that,  "  having  no  great  charge  or 
occupation,"  he  had,  before  her  Grace's  arrival,  commenced  the  tranflation,  from 
French  into  Englifh,  of  Le  Recueil  des  Hijloires  de  Troye,  by  Raoul  le  Fevre. 
Difcouraged,  he  had  abandoned  the  tafk  ;  but  he  tells  us  in  his  prologue  to  "  The 
Recuyell,"  that  his  noble  miftrefs  made  him  fetch  his  "  five  or  fix  quires,"  and 
fubmit  them  to  her  infpeftion ;  and  fhe  "  commanded  me  flraightly  to  continue 
and  make  an  end  of  the  refidue  then  not  tranflated — whofe  dreadful  command- 
ment I  durft  in  no  wife  difobey,  becaufe  I  am  fervant  unto  her  faid  grace,  and 
receive  of  her  yearly  fee."  Thus  the  mercer  becomes  loft  in  the  courtier ;  the 
tranflation  he  began  as  an  amufement  he  concludes  apparently  with  but  little 
fatisfaction,  and  it  is  finifhed  at  length  "  in  the  holy  city  of  Cologne  in  September 
147 1."  The  ftatements  of  Caxton  have  led  many  bibliographers  to  the  opinion 
that  the  "  Recuyell"  was  printed  at  Cologne  by  Ulrich  Zel,  who  would  thus  be 


At  Wejltninjler. 

made  the  inftmcflor  of  Caxton,  who  tells  us  in  the  epilogue  to  the  third  book  that 
it  was  during  its  progrefs  through  the  prefs  that  he  learned  the  art ;  but  Mr. 
Blades  declares  in  favour  of  Colard  Manfion,  with  many  a  cogent  reafon.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  Caxton  always  refers  to  the  tranflation  of  the  "  Recuyell  " 
finifhed  at  Cologne,  and  that  the  "  Recuyell,"  as  afterwards  "  The  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Cheffe  Moralyfed,"  were  printed  at  Bruges.  Be  that  as  it  may,  foon 
after  "  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Cheffe"  was  printed,  Caxton  took  leave  of  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  and  turned  his  thoughts  towards  England,  where  he  arrived 
laden  with  a  freight  more  precious  than  the  moft  opulent  merchant  adventurer 
ever  dreamed  of,  to  endow  his  country  with  that  ineftimable  bleffmg,  the  printing 
prefs — the  inflrument  deftined  to  relieve  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance, 
fuperflition,  and  vice.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 476,  or  the  beginning  of 
1477,  we  find  Caxton  in  occupation  at  Weftminfter,  his  prefs  ere6led  in  the 
Almonry,  which  was  a  building  erected  by  a  moft  admirable  and  excellent  per- 
fonage,  whom  the  printers  of  England  might  well  regard  as  their  patronefs — 
Margaret  of  Richmond,  mother  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  was  the  great 
patronefs  of  learning,  and,  as  we  know,  the  friend  of  Erafmus.  She  founded  the 
Almonry,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  encouraging  printing,  it  is  true,  but  for  that  of 
extending  her  charity  to  the  neceffitous  of  the  neighbouhood,  of  which  some  veftige 
ftill  continues  in  a  dole  which  is  given  every  Saturday  to  the  poor  of  Weftminfter 
in  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  St.  Peter.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  Almonry 
ftood  near  the  great  weft  door  of  the  Abbey,  at  the  entrance  of  what  is  now  called 
Tothill-ftreet,  and  as  a  matter  of  fa6l  the  Almonry  was  then  included  within  the 
Abbey  precincfls.  For  many  years  an  old  building  [which  tumbled  down  in  1846] 
was  pointed  out  as  Caxton's  houfe,  but  it  was  proved  to  be  no  older  than  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second.  This  did  not  prevent  parts  of  the  woodwork  being  made 
into  walking-fticks  and  fnuff-boxes,  and  prefented  to  various  patrons  of  literature 
as  genuine  relics  of  our  famous  printer.  Caxton  himfelf  tells  us  that  he  lived  in 
the  Almonry,  and  from  the  fame  fource  we  know  the  very  fign  of  the  houfe  he 
inhabited —  The  Red  Pale,  which,  it  has  been  conje6lured,  might  ftand  for  Red 
Pole  ;  but  the  far  greater  likelihood  is  that  the  fign  had  a  heraldic  fignificance,  and 
was  a  ftiield  of  one  of  the  heraldic  metals,  a  pale  gules.  A  curious  hand-bill 
advertifement,  printed  and  circulated  by  Caxton  ante  1480,  furnifties  us  with  thefe 
particulars.     Of  this  interefting  relic,  the  earlieft  Englifh   "  broad-fide "  extant, 


At  Wejlminjler. 

particulars  are  appended  to  the  facsimile  \Plate  2].  From  his  houfe  in  the 
Almonry,  Caxton  iffued  all  his  important  works,  except  the  "  Recuyell,"  the  firfl 
edition  of  "  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Cheffe,"  both  printed  abroad,  and  the 
"  Hiftory  of  Jafon,"  which  laft  may  have  been  printed  either  at  Bruges  or  Weft- 
minfter.  When  Caxton  flarted  in  England  his  whole  flock  of  type  confifted  of 
two  founts,  a  cJmrch  or  text  type  and  a  secretary  type.  Thefe  founts  he  purchafed 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  brought  with  him.  When  they  began  to  wear  he  pro- 
cured new  founts,  with  a  fmall  fount  of  larger  fize  for  headings ;  but  whether 
Caxton  at  any  period  of  his  career  caft  his  own  letter  feems  now  impoffible 
to  afcertain  with  any  certainty. 

For  fome  time  he  was  bufied  with  the  work  of  his  patron,  Anthony 
Wydevile,  Earl  Rivers,  "  The  Dictes  or  Sayengis  of  the  Philofophres."  This 
work  is  dated  November  i8th,  1477,  the  earlieft  certainty,  and  the  real  date  of 
the  Caxton  anniverfary.  If  we  had  a  book  of  Caxton's,  as  we  have  of  Colard 
Manfion's,  Primzitn  opus  impreffum  per  Willeltmim  Caxton,  it  would  be  a  different 
matter.  As  it  is  we  muft  work  upon  the  "  Di61;es"  of  November,  1477,  until  we 
know  more.  The  "  Di6les "  is  efpecially  interefting  from  the  fa6l  that  the 
conclufion  of  it  affords  us  a  fpecimen  of  Caxton's  own  flyle  of  literary  compofition. 
His  patron,  the  Earl,  with  whom  he  feems  to  have  been  on  the  moft  affe6lionate 
terms,  having  omitted  to  tranflate  certain  conclufions  of  Socrates  "towchyng 
women,"  Caxton  fupplies  the  omiffion.  Thefe  paffages  are  reproduced  in  the 
fac-Jimiles  \JPlates  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8]. 

About  one  hundred  feparate  works  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Weft- 
minfter  prefs,  of  which  number  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  are  known  by  fmgle 
copies  or  fragments  only.  If  fo  great  a  proportion  of  his  work  is  unique,  how 
much  is  loft  altogether  ?  We  are  poffeffed  in  the  various  public  and  private 
colledlions,  all  told,  of  nearly  fix  hundred  volumes  from  Caxton's  prefs.  Had\ 
Caxton's  opportunities  allowed,  he  would  probably  have  ufed  wood-engraving  to  a 
much  greater  extent ;  the  chief  difficulty  was  no  doubt  experienced  in  obtaining 
the  fervices  of  an  engraver  —  many  of  the  blocks  being  badly  cut  into,  and  the 
draughtfman's  work  thereby  deflroyed.  The  beft  fpecimen  of  the  wood- 
engraver's  art  his  works  afford,  and  one  which  has  been  much  praifed  for  its 
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compofition  and  feeling,  is  the  well-known  '  Crucifixion '  [Plate  9]  frequently 
feen  in  the  books  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  received  great  credit  for  it  until  its 
earlier  ufe  was  difcovered  as  the  frontifpiece  to  Caxton's  '  Fifteen  Oes  and  other 
prayers.' 

Caxton  continued  to  work  at  Weftminfter  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1491.  He  lies  buried  in  his  own  parifh  church-yard 
[St.  Margaret's].  The  precife  fpot  is  not  known.  The  record  of  his  burial  may 
be  feen  in  the  Churchwarden's  account  books,  which  give  evidence  of  a  funeral 
more  coflly  than  ufual  : 

It™  atte  Bureyng  of  William  Caxton  for  iiij  torches     .     .     vjs.  viijd. 
It"  for  the  belle  atte  fame  bureyng vjd. 

No  flone  marked  the  burial  place  until  the  Roxburghe  Club  ere6led  the 
fimple  tablet  in  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret.  More  than  a  century  after  Caxton's 
death,  there  was  laid  (in  1618)  fide  by  fide  with  this  Kentifh  worthy — this  citizen- 
ambaffador,  author,  and  artizan — the  headlefs  corfe  of  one  of  England's  greateft 
children.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 


Plates. 


Plate  I. 

An  Indulgencp:  granted  by  John  Kendale,  as  legate  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  to 
thofe  contributing  to  the  defence  of  Rhodes  againft;  the  Turks  —  on  vellum, 
dated  1480.  In  favour  of  "■  Symoni  Motmtfort  et  Emnie  vxori  ei\  .  .  .  tdtimo 
die  Me/is  marcij."  The  fac-fimile  is  from  the  unique  original  preferved  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  bears  the  earliejl  inftance  of  printed  initials  in 
England.  The  wavy  appearance  of  fome  of  the  lines  is  due  to  the  unequal 
expanfion  and  contraflion  of  the  vellum  through  damp.  Purchafed  in  1 846. 
[C.  i8.e.  2.] 

5- 

A  paper  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Sir  Frederic 
Madden  in  1837,*  informs  us  that  John  Kendale  was  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  in  England,  and  was  remarkable  from  having  been  the 
fubjefl  of  the  earlieft  contemporary  medal  in  exiflence,  of  which  the  unique 
fpecimen  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  bearing  date  of  fame 
year  as  the  iffue  of  the  Indulgence.  On  the  medal  he  is  ftyled  Turcopolier  ox 
General  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Order — the  office  of  which  was  annexed  to  that  of 
Grand  Prior  of  England. 

Kendale  was  a  perfon  of  the  greatefl  influence,  for,  befide  the  power  he 
had  obtained  from  the  Pope  of  granting  Indulgences,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.,  who  employed  him  in  political  negociations  of  great 
moment.  In  1495  he  was  accufed  of  taking  part  in  a  plot  againft  Henry's  life, 
but  he  was  fortunate  or  crafty  enough,  not  only  to  efcape  the  King's  anger,  but  to 
grow  in  ftability  with  his  Majefty.  In  the  A61  of  Attainder  againft  Perkin 
Warbeck's  adherents,  though  the  Prior's  name  appears,  a  faving  claufe  is  drawn 
in  his  favour. 

*  Archaologia,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  172. 
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Plate  II. 

Caxton's  Hand-bill  Advertisement,  ante  1480.  The  firft  "  broadfide  "  printed 
in  England.  From  the  copy  in  Bodley's  Library  at  Oxford.  {Douce 
fragments.^ 


Of  this  interefling  relic  a  fecond  copy  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  Earl  Spencer. 
The  advertifement  refers  to  an  Ordinale  of  the  Church  of  Salifbury,  printed  in 
the  fame  type ;  a  colle6lion  of  rules  to  fhow  how  to  determine  the  celebration  of 
more  than  one  office  on  the  fame  day,  ad  ufum  Sarum.  Thefe  colledlions  were 
called  "  pyes  " —  the  "  pye  "  of  two  commemorations  governed  the  moveable  feafl: 
of  Eafter,  which  ruled  VVhitfuntide  ;  and  the  "  pye "  of  three  commemorations 
included  the  offices  for  Eafter,  Whitfuntide,  and  Trinity. 

This  advertifement  has  been  already  treated  of  in  the  Memoir,  q.v. 


31{it  pk&cnp  man  (jjmtuel  oitrntptel  to  b^^  cm^ 
p^ea  of  tvjuo  anU  tl^  comemomcios  of  (aKTbud  uft 
etyjipn^iti  afta;  tijie  finme  of  tljte  }Ji;riet  tettte  ^id^ 
ten  vtorf  antJ  tmlp  comct/latc  ^pm  cotm  to  \toeGmo; 
nefier  in  to  t|e  almonrfrjeatt|eteetii3aIeantil>e(^aI 
l^aut  t^imi  gooli  d[iei)e  ..^ 


^utplicofotx^tda 


Plates  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII. 

The  Epilogue  to  the  firft  edition  of  the  "  Di6les  or  fayengis  of  the  philofophres," 
1477.     From  the  copy  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.     [C.  21.  d.J 


That  the  i8th  of  November  is  the  real  date  of  the  Caxton  anniverfary  is 
fliown  by  the  unique  colophon  to  Earl  Spencer's  copy  of  the  firft  edition  —  this 
diftindtion  is  as  follows  : 


Cljuis  enuetlj  t\)i^  boofi  of  tl^e  nv^zsi  atiti  notable  totCe  tap 
enge0  of  tl)t  pl)^loiop\)tv?i  late  tmnaateti  anu  Dratuen 
out  of  frenfte  into  our  englifOje  tonge  hv  nxv  forfaiDe  lord 
Cl^erle  of  B^uerjs  anD  lorD  ^fealejat  »i<  anti  hv  J^v^  coman^ 
Dement  fette  in  forme  anD  empr^nteu  in  tl^iis  manere  a0 
Vt  mate  l^ere  in  ti^ijat  boofie  fee  mi)itl)  tnajs  f^nifOjeD  tlie  * 
rbiii  *  Da^  of  tl)e  monetlj  of  ii^ouembre  *  ^  tl^e  feuententl^ 
pere  of  tl)e  regae  of  fipng  CDtuarD  tl^e  *  fonrtl^  * 


This  book,  which  has  been  adopted  as  marking  the  introdu6lion  of  print- 
ing into  England,  is  a  volume  of  feventy-five  leaves,  feventy-two  of  which  are 
occupied  by  Anthony  Wydevile's  tranflation.  The  laft  fix  pages,  here 
re-produced,  are  from  Caxton's  own  hand. 


:^ 


of  tfy  p^i^fop^^tecj  mptjntcb?  ^%  mt  tBifeatti 
Ca^fet)  a(  IBtpittepa  ^  gete  of  our  0);tb?  ♦1H* 
CCCC*;^^i^^-'^^i(^t  foo^  i«  Ottit  ^mnfCiecbp  oiU  of 
Jwenf^  m6o  mgfgP  4  %  (5^  (lto0^  flttb?  puiffan^  a»b? 
^w;b?  (^n65n^  d^^tt^  of  $gugfer«  ^b^  of  gca^^  (t  of  4j 
2(t^  of  ^^5§^/©efcn^ut  onb?  ^iterfout  of  ^  pcgc  apfV 
^Kque  /fo*  our  ^oC^  J^a^;t  (^  (|)0]pe  nj  ^^i^  Itogame  of 
CngPonb;  anb?  c6ou«*nour  of  wg  0)*bp  ^r^nce  of  tBa^cj 
Qtnb?  ^i  t«i  fo  ^?a^  a^  f^c^e  f gme  ac  ^  ?:xb2  accontf f^ffl^i^ 

(\m^tx<i  k  ouafee/SB^tc^e  fc^^^tBi^^  J  (atBo  g  fbn^  ^^i;rt; 
man^  gteie+nofaB^+ant)  XBgfe  (agwgtCJ  of  ^^  p^0)fcp^t«« 

ofee  afbtjc  w^b^/j^u^  ce*6ignCg  J  ^^  feet;  none  iijiertjCiff? 
tif  t^^  f  ^me/  (^nb2  (o  af  fe*$a*b2  J  <«^»i)  ^^  «tj  f«^ 
rc;tb?  g  fetb^  ?iM)  ^55  J  9ib?  KCtii^  g  feet)  ?««  6)00  /  (^ntQ 
^(  ^  5*^  Toi)  rt  mea6>*g  »»  n}  i^  Mnux  of  t^t^nf^i^ 
dot)  ifyxof  H)  ^  our  mcjRff^  ^je/^Sperii)  l^e^  oefe;tttib? 
a  ftnoju^r  H^v^^  g  f  pAn^  (jt/C^mne  m^  ^^^  0?^  ocpcebj 
me  ^  oue;tfee  i(  anb?  tB^te  a^  ^  f^foe  fgnoe^ufe  6)  (or? 
rede  t^/tB5ct»M^  J  anft^etbp  %^  ^t»  05*^fT5ip/i9»^  3«>uce 
no(  amen^  i^/^ue  tf  J  fT^C8  (o  pcefume  j[  niig§^  apaice 
if /;f  0*  t^  XBacJ  rig^f  tSeC  ^  conn^w0g  ma^ic  j  f  mnfEnteb^ 
m(o  n$5^  goob?  anb?  ^gr  rngftp^Jtofffii^^pont^gnfl;  5e 
1Kiffeb2  me  6)  oue^fce  U  g  fl^^tb?  me  t)guet«  t^mgeo  tB^i 
c^e  acj  ?tn)  femeb?  m^g^f  fe  ^f  ^  ou(  ac»  ^iue*ct  fettte«  tmf 
pueei  fenf  fcoM;  ^^n»;t  6>  ^ri9  ant>?  an'pof^  g  e<$e  6) 
o^;^^tB9ic§e  ^tttc«  55ew  6(g^  a^jertinm^  l$n^  ^  ^>i((e<> 


8>c^e  nj  0tprtnte  +(^nb2  i^u&  oCegmg  ^^  tec|uep  anb?  co 
matm^mm^  J  ^ue  puf  me  nj  '^wogt  ^  ouetfce  i^i^  fy^<$ 
(agb?  fooS  anb?  Cb^f^tj  a«  ngg^eacj  J  cou^e  ^55e  ;)^  accos: 

nof 5^ng2  '^^(cQi:^ttn(  ^tit)  ^.  ^auf  omfg  nj  ify  ^gc6e« 
anbj  (aj^m5p<5  of  ^octatee^t^^nj  ;J  fgn»  <^^m^  fat» 
foj;^  6x^9  &f(  ou^  ttrfti^t)  anb2  ^m^ce  concMcn«  ^5B^ 
c6j^n52  tSomei^+'^^tof  J  mctua^GPe  e^^  mg  ja^tQ  ^b? 
^^5  no^  tStx6)i)  ^^n)  *  ne  tB^  ?ci(5  meu^^  ^^nj  fo  ^  ^ 
(Kc  tB^(  cttufc  ^  ^^?K  a(  ^^^  ^pe  *  (§ui  J  fupofe  (^a^ 
(on)  f^|?t  to^  ^4  dept3et)j>  §g»t)  6)  ^ue  tf  oue  of  f^icj  Cbo^c 
Oi;  effge  ^  ^<t«  ametoucj  ot)  ^mme  ttoSGt  Rtt)g  +  fbr.iB?o«J 
G)ue  1^  tBofbp  tto^  fcfte  ^(  n;  §^6  Ccog  ^  o:  eOP^«  for  ^^  % 
tg  afft<f:]^ot)Mt  anb?  500b?  ^jQPe  (^^  ^  ^(0 15n^  affe 
Kx^ge^  anb?  (Bm^^fiBometj^pt  (^ug^^  t^^  ^oaatec 
fpa«^  (^  (o(^  ^^nb?  tStoee  of  5Bomct)  mote  (^t)  ^wuf  ?j^ 
^yJ^t  J  mt)  no(  i^mCe  t^(  (0  drclBe  amajj  g  fo  noSfe  a 
^%Po(op^tse  ae  ^oa?afe«  tBa&f^fb?  tBrg^t  o^^tt;  %fc 
ify^  itou^  *  Jot  ;)f  ^  ^b?  ma^  ^5Bfe  m)  ^^Z<^n^  of 
IKomct;  +  ^  oug^^  no^  ne  f^ofb?  no(  0f  Cef^w^tip  «)  %«  0; 
tfyt  ^p<tee  «nbp  fa^mgec  +  (^ui  J  apptt«gue  ^^^  mg 
(a^b^  6*bp  ^ttoKe^^  ftr^fg  ^e  ftt<§e  -^ef&ufte  Gbj)  no^ 
^b2  ne  fbtmcetj  h^  ^r  tSomet)  6>*t)  anb?  '^SBctt^Mg]  it;  i$e^ 
fc  p»r^^e«  ne  a^eggonc  of  ^  tSojCbp  ♦  ^oaatecj  tBa©  a 
(Btc^z  dovst)  n)  a  fctre  C(mht  fxon}  ^mcj  +  'S^^^f^t  con  ^^ 
(w  ie  alTe  of  o^5»e  (on^pa'on«  ^5«!^  i^i^e  te>  +  Q^nb?  metj 
^  Womej)  of  o(5?t  nature  i^t}  i^  6et)  ^etJe «;  i^i&  con^cc 


J^x")  tSo^  tSef+of  ^fyi  fot)x^t%  eon^ta'ot)  tBomei)  ^  n> 
(i5ti<»Jfy  Komet)  of  i^i<B  con6w  Cet;  n'g?^  goo^/%fc/pGxg 

&pe  f^of  CK  6t  (oo/^oit  iB^tc^e  C(U(fc6  fo  ^^^ni  m^  fa^b  To*^ 
ac  J  ft^^ofc  ^^uj^fe  t(  KBae  not  of  ncafftdt  6)  fctt^  n)  §t« 
foo^  ^^  faicngi^  of  ^t®  Qtudo*  focmte^  ^ut^^ng  tBomct) 
^u^  fb;t  a0  moc^e  a«  J  ?cib2  coma^iem?^  of  mg  (ogbp  ^:tt)2 
^  cotttde  an^  avntn^  tB^a  a«  J  f^f^  f^noe^fe  /anb 
0^^*  f^n^e  J  none  fauf  ^^^  ^  fyitf)  ikfi  out  ^^fc  t>tci4«  ^ 
fa^ngec^  of  t^  hornet)  of  Ctett/C&jjfbtc  HjaccompGff^tg 
^i©  coman^mcn^  fb;t  a»  moc^  a»  ^  *^  «o£  n}  mtix^t)  tB^e 
5e*  i^  SBac  h;  m^  0)jt^t«  cop  ge  ox  no(  *o:  «0!t$  ^auen^tc 
^i  i^  %n»  ?cib?  Bfo^Sc  ou«  f ^e  fecf /ai  ^^  i^me  of  {self 
Kxdot)  of  ^i«  600^6/  ;J  pwrpofe  6)  IBt^te  i^  fame  (a^nge^ 
of  ^5ft6  <6«6c  ^ocmee«  /tS^tc^e  tBwte  of  ify>  DBomci)  of 
g«tt  anb?  no^^gn^  of  f  ^n)  of  ^f;i«  ^o^ame  /S^ti)  ;J  pip 
pfc  fe  neu«  ^miBe/ J^Oit  if  5^  9!^X) ;)  ^j  pR^infj  (age  (ftx^ 
5?  IB0C6?  ^uc  tefctueb?  ^^ti)  mcfpeaaf  nj  §i«  (agb?  t>tde« 
^CSBag  no^  pzcffimgnj  ^  pu(  (:  fefte  (^^nj  it)  mj^  fa^b?  Fo;r 
^^  6c)O^/0u^  me^n^  apr^  )t;  iijt  w^itfagf  of  (^  Set^tc? 
^umBPp  tecjm'tgncjj  aP  ^^r))  f  ^^  f?flC  tc5e  ^^t^  i*|^(g0  te^r 
(^^1^  ^^(  gf  (^g  fgnoe  ong  ^uf6i  6xt3ette  i^  6>  ^ocmee« 
anb2  noi  ^  mc  tB^id^e  tB«gte^?  a«  ^te  aftet  fofolBe^^ 
<S>tta(c«  (apyt  't^i  tBomet)  ^t)  ^^^amgflPe^  ^ 
0(xcc?e  met)/0w6  efeg  6x6e  none  6u^  ^^m)  (^ffiiC 
&  f  u«e/0!:  efc  ^n)  ^^^  Sno^e  1^  no^C^nb? 
fy  (ag^  i^t  t^x  ienone  (0  gwfe  empefl^wcn^  ?nfe  amatj 


< 

1 


'■!t;4:^fe^im>2i.;:,-  '^^: 


a 


,  _  ^ Jfefco^^^^j 

met?  foKitSc^?  pjr  tBepmg^/of  tB^me  ^  fa^^^+^i^S^^ 
(o;t5  ant>?  angitg  Stwufc  e^  cu^f  f?cif  ^([^  O^tib?  pt 

^*^?a^  me  muf tiffed?  oigC  1$pi)  eugf  fl^nb?  ^  (a^b? 
ie^(  i^  Jgnoraumt  of  a  ma»j  i«  ^no^ej) «)  ^^te  (^in^es 
C6a^  t&  6)  tBcfe  /TJD^ftj)  ^  ?af5  no  i^\x^i  6)  ^fc  tcafJt) 

i«  50uctnet>?  6g  ^^t  conctyj^  ojf  5Bome»j «)  (^^^  ^  Sno5Be^0 

*to^eCe  ge  i§ft( ;)  mfe^gne  anb?  fe^e  gou  /^^Be  gc  f^f  ma 
l!Be'efca^  fton)  aGPe  oigl^  /Q?nbp  ^?ij^  anfuctb?/^^/  '^x^^q 

fe^^^l^  gou  anbp  05  tSef  ^a<t*  i^(  ge  oCcj^e  no^  io  tBomct) 
TX)^  anfttWb?  6>  ^gn^  aja^t)  +  ^nb?  tB^(  (ajf^P  ^^?|^ 
out  goob?  mo^*6  j  of  our  (upt*«/l^  fag^  io  ^/^ufp 
fc  ^ou/tSt(5  ^foiLj  §au6  fagb?  ^  ^ou+ jf  ot  aCPe  Gj*)  fmBR* 
0G? «;  maGt«  CT^nb?  ^  fag»/  tB^  fSmcuer  tBj^W  (tcquctc 

tt  of  a  IBomat)  CT^nb?  ^  faSSe  a  tBoma^  i^e  ma?Jt  ^ 
frcff^  anb?  ^a^e*  6>  tB^tj)  ^  te  ^^^"  wfcmBBj^  (^ 
ifgtc/  Jo;t  ($  mote  tBo?)e  ic  (^^  fe  (fefe  e^jmott  IBoft 
1^  8tcrme/^ttb?  i\  goettet  tc  i^  ^fe  C^w^  <>!)  *  ^V^^ 
one  cttopb?  f;^«)  /  tB^^  ^^'rt)  fcm^t^  of  ^omet)*1^e  anfue*^ 


^ 


tO^]^^  ^«  ik  ^p6p  ^  (o  ^^^  «nb?  fee  (fo^  mag  8$ 
(gu^  tB^^^Hj  i^  g«  fitC  of  5ingtt)[  Cr^nb?  %  fa^b?  6> 
i^jm;  cinb?  oemattoeJ^  Wfttfoxc^mmtb^  (o  tBomet)/cin6? 
1^^^  ^  ^gtt)  fcf f  ^^2  no(  eom^t)  m^j  ^^ge  tBojfb?  ne  none 
oi^t  mt)  aPfo  IB^^^ou^  ^rt)  ^^e  anfuetb?  *  C^  Komatj 
g«  Ci^e  Sn^j  a  Cte  nam^b?  C^fjToj^gne^  +  otj  XB^jc^e  ^w 

it  anb^  p'^c^t^^ff)  t^  a|ptoc?e  ^n£o  ^^i  ,  Qtnb?  ge^  ne 
uct^^^fJTc  e^^  ^Mte  ^tx  0rin5(^9  fot^0  5006^  ^tee  anbp 
pSete  ^  Q^nb?  ^g  ^eman»e?  ??tt)/tB^g  ^  fiCetj^  fw»))  (?i 
'^mti)  +  ^nb? 5^ anfuctb?+^ot  afmoc^e as  J fce^n) 
f  ^e  an^  <tfcfy!^t  (^  goot^  "anb?  (ommCg  ^  cug6^  C^nt> 
a  XBomai)  fag^  6>  ^j^tt)  -tBj^f^  i^u  ^ue  on^  o^^r^tatj 
^§*t)  mc  Qinb?  ^  anfue^toe  6>  ^x  QStrfe  no^  ^^u  af^meb^ 
^ff^  ^h  W  ^  P8«)  *^^^  ^man^^5  we*  ^ce^  (^^  no^ 

--— --' e  ^^fc  6jtj  (^  ^idt^  ix  (aim^i^  of  (^t  p^gPo(op5 
■  (  /w  ^oaafeg  SB^ic^e  fy  tBtote  «)  §i«  foo^  /  ^nb? 
,^J— A  cetiftgnCg  5^  tBwte  no  iSwfc  ^^9  afbtx  i(6  \xfyxfzt> 
(^nb^  for  afmoc^c  ae  i^  i«  aeor^3^^^^(  ^te  '^gctec  anb 
fftjmgt^  f^eb?  ^  ^b;  a«  tBeC  acJ  o^5«:«  ^^eif fcce  J  ^iiue  fc^ 
tc  t^  )i|  i^m^  of  i^te  foo^e  /QTnb?  atfo  fomme  ^fomc  ptt 
awcnewtx  e^e  §xue  teb?  (^ttJ  6>ogert)  fcenff^j  tBofb?  ^ftiie 
acefte  a  gwfte  ^fiufte  h^  me  (^^  3  ?«^  ^^^  ^  ^S  *«^«^ 
t)^  ^iptino;  g  oue;tfce^n5  of  mg  K>;ti«ef  fooE  aco^tjmg  6)  ^te 
^pt/Ql^nb?  ^mme  oifyx  aP(o  ^]^efg  tmij?^  ^ue  (u^ofcb? 
^^^  ^o«aee«  ^b?  tBtcfe*)  moc^  more  jiPe  of  XBomet^  i^x) 
Jew  afbte  i«  |f  edpeb/K^Jtfbtc  it}  (atiff^mg  of  af  ^*<ie« 
g  aC(o  for  e|^fc  of  ^^  (ai^  fccraiee  J  ^ue  fctte  i^z  fai» 


^?J^^  2  fagmgi^  a  pftt^  «?  t^n^  of  ^§i«  foo^^6)  ^n^e^ 
e^e  gf  m^  fopb^  ^*b2  ca  ong  o(^;t  ^tfom  tBfc(  fomeuct  ^e 

^Hz^  %^9  «*  ^^  %  %f  0  <»  1««ne  m«  t^  ou^  <«  ef  ;f 
fg»  ten6t  ^  G^ef  ou(  of  t^  66o^C/^um6^p  *^<I«S<^TO  <inb 
fefcc^^ng  m^  fa^bj  Csti^  6?  6x^e  no  "^ifp^^pt  qi)  m  fopte 

i^t  i^pfefe  %))  6)  (aBe  (^  ^fout  of  ^^nptgne^g  tijgte 

f %ff5gttg7  of  §t«^  ?)ep«  anb?  commcinOe«tm^  /  '^^  ^§5 
tge  J  ctft;  iSom^f)  fo  6>  ^  fb*  ^^  5006?  ceSBa^b?  f^a^  J  Ca^ 
m  tefft^u^b?  of  §i«  fa^b^  foi^fl^tp  /iiD^ti)  )  6efcc§c  ^10; 
^?.^^Z  5^^  tenmce  an^  ^  con^^nue  h;  6t^  St;t^o«(5  ^if 
ppa'ot)  jt;  4t«  tB<Kfo?/Q|tnb2  af  te;{;  %« f  jf  ^  Cgue  Ctte;t^ 


Plate   IX. 

The  Wood-cut  of  the  Crucifixion,  frontispiece  to  the  "  Fifteen  O's  and  other 
prayers."    From  the  unique  copy  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  1490-91.    [C.  25.  c] 


The  Fifteen  O's  probably  formed  a  fupplement  to  an  edition  of  the  Primer 
or  Book  of  Hours,  now  loft.  In  the  fac-fimile  upon  the  oppofite  page,  the  borders 
round  the  wood-cut  in  the  original  have  been  omitted  as  detra6ling  greatly  from 
the  artiftic  merit  of  the  reprefentation.  It  is  regarded  as  the  moft  confiderable 
wood-cut  printed  in  England,  ante  1500,  and  has  been  highly  praifed  by  Dr. 
Dibdin,  and  by  Chatto  and  Jackfon  in  their  Treatife  on  Wood  Engraving,  1838, 
fecond  edition,  1861. 

The  defign  is  undoubtedly  admirable.  Before  the  acquifition  of  the  copy 
of  the  Fifteen  O's  by  the  Britifh  Mufeum  in  185 1,  the  wood-cut  had  been  fuppofed 
to  firft  appear  at  the  end  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition  of  the  "  Golden  Legend," 
1493,  and  this  printer  received  great  credit  for.it  until  its  earlier  ufe  by  his  mafter 
was  revealed. 
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Plate  X. 
Copy  of  the  drawing  contained  in  the  MS.  of  the  "  Dides "  preferved  in  the 
Archiepifcopal  Library  at  Lambeth.  The  MS.  is  a  fmall  vellum  foHo,  ff.  107, 
and  is  numbered  265.  The  prefent  lithograph  is  taken  from  "  Regal  and 
Ecclefiaftical  Antiquities  of  England,"  by  Jofeph  Strutt,  firft  edition,  1773, 
plate  47. 


Confiderable  obfcurity  hangs  over  the  "  head  "  of  Caxton.  A  portrait  of 
Burchiello,  an  Italian  poet,  from  his  work  on  Tufcan  poetry,  1554,  was  inaccurately 
copied  by  the  famous  engraver,  Faithorne,  for  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  as  the  portrait 
of  Caxton.  The  Rev.  John  Lewis  improved  upon  this  by  adding  flowing  ringlets, 
and  a  thick  beard  to  Burchiello's  chin ;  and  the  transformed  Italian  poet  made 
his  appearance  in  1737  as  frontifpiece  to  Lewis's  life  of  our  printer.  This 
fame  portrait  again  ferved  for  the  Memoir  by  Ames  and  Herbert.  The  "figure 
in  black,"  in  the  defaced  vignette  of  the  Lambeth  MS.  alone  has  any  claim  to  be 
confidered  an  authentic  portrait  of  Caxton,  and  this  claim  it  is  propofed  fhortly  to 
confider.  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  his  "  Life,"  pronounces  againfl  it,  without  giving  any 
very  cogent  reafons  for  his  objection  ;  and  Mr.  Blades  fays  that  "  unfortunately 
the  figure  is  evidently  an  ecclefiaftic  as  fhown  by  his  tonfure  "—  but  that  is  by  no 
means  certain.  We  muft  remember,  that  in  1477  Caxton  was  nearly  fixty  years 
of  age,  and,  not  improbably  or  unnaturally,  had  lofl  his  hair  from  the  fcalp ;  the 
fcanty  locks  remaining  are  certainly  not  of  a  formal  monkifh  cut  —  that  may  be 
obferved  of  the  figure  at  the  back  of  the  throne  on  the  King's  right  hand  ;  all  the 
figures  in  the  piflure,  whofe  heads  are  uncovered,  have  the  hair  cut  flraight  across 
the  forehead  as  was  the  fafhion  of  the  time,  and  Caxton  has,  with  regard  to  his 
age,  a  goodly  crop.  The  black  gown  is  not  neceffarily  ecclefiaftical,  and  further- 
more, the  garment  is  edged  about  with  fur,  which  hardly  points  to  a  monaftic 
frock  —  indeed  it  much  more  refembles  a  civic  gown. 

The  famous  antiquary,  Strutt,  (no  mean  authority)  himfelf  expreffly  fays 
that  he  has  done  "  the  utmofl  in  his  power  to  render  his  work  a  perfe6l  copy  of 
the  original,"  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  Strutt,  who  was  hourly  dealing  with 
the  niitiutice  of  coftume,  would  immediately  have  obferved  that  the  figure  in  black 
had  been  intended  for  an  ecclefiaftic — -yet  he  fays  nothing  to  warrant  the  affump- 
tion  —  but  on  the  contrary,  he  thus  defcribes  the  vignette  :  "The  king,  queen, 
"  and  figure  with  a  cap,  are  in  blue  and  ermin,  gold  crowns,  fcepters  &c.,  the 


"  prince,  and  the  figure  next  the  king  are  in  red,  the  earl's  coat  as  it  is  blazoned, 
"  with  blue  legs.  Caxton  is  in  black ;  the  figures  behind  are  in  pink,  the  throne, 
"  arras,  and  carpet,  are  red  and  gold,  floor  green,  walls  lead  colour,  cieling  blue 
"  and  gold  fpots,  the  book  is  pink  and  gold  leaves." 

A  copy  of  the  drawing,  engraved  by  Grignon,  forms  the  frontifpiece  to 
the  flrll  volume  of  Horace  Walpole's  "  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  Strawberry 
Hill,  1758,  two  vols.,  8vo;  and  beneath  the  engraving  is  an  infcription  in  which 
the  vignette  is  defcribed  as  follows:  "  Earl  Rivers  prefenting  his  Book  and 
"  Caxton  his  Printer  to  Edw.  4.,  the  Queen  and  Prince.  .  .  The  Portrait  of  the 
"  Prince  (afterw*^'  Edw.  5.  is  the  only  one  known,  &  has  been  engraved  by  Vertue 
"among  the  Heads  of  the  Kings.  The  Perfon  in  a  Cap  and  Robe  of  State  is 
"  probably  Richard  D.  of  Gloucefl;er,  as  he  refembles  the  King,  and  as  Clarence 
"  was  always  too  great  an  Enemy  of  the  Queen  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  her  Brother. 
"The  Book  was  Printed  in  1477  when  Clarence  was  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
"  beginning  of  the  next  year  he  was  murdered." 

The  teflimony  of  Strutt,  though  fubfequent  to  that  of  Lord  Orford,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  more  valuable,  but  the  chief  evidence  in  favour  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  portrait,  may  be  adduced  from  the  manufcript  itfelf.  It  is  conjecflured  that 
the  kneeling  figure  by  the  fide  of  the  Earl  (who  is  fully  identified  by  the  coat 
armour  he  is  wearing)  is  that  of  "  Haywarde,"  whofe  name  appears  as  the  fcribe 
at  the  end  of  the  MS. ;  and  the  date  of  tranfcription  is  alfo  given,  December  29/^, 
1477,  or  about  fix  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the pritited  book.  Had  the  MS. 
been  a  hundred  times  more  magnificent  than  it  is,  it  would  have  "  paled  its 
inefifeftual  fire"  before  the  glory  of  The  First  Book  Printed  in  England,  pro- 
duced under  the  aufpices  of  the  illuftrious  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers,  the  brother 
of  the  Queen,  and  governor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  who  was  inferior  to  none  of 
that  dark  time  in  learning  and  politenefs — brave  as  any  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  Rofes  —  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  diftinguifhed  as  a  warrior  and  a 
ftatefman,  and  who  performed  a  graceful  a6l  in  prefenting  his  book  and  his 
printer  to  the  King,  of  which  event  the  fubfequent  ornamented  tranfcript  and 
commemorative  visrnette  is  a  memorial  ? 
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